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alone, where his valuable library was .placed, 
showed that a man occupying a prominent 
position lived there. The housekeeping was 
conducted by an elderly sister, who some- 
times opened the door for me, and then dis- 
appeared like a shadow. During the winter, 
though the days were extremely cold, there 
was never anything in the shape of a fire, 
but always standing on the table ,was a tole-i 
rably large brazier, at which the old gentle- 
man used to warm his hands. Baini had 
never traveled; the only time he had been 
absent from Borne was, I think, on the occa- 
sion of his making a trip to Bologna. The 
reader will, perhaps, be able to form some 
notion of the energy and endurance Baini 
displayed in the discharge of his duties, 
when I inform him that during the time of 
the French occupation, when the people 
sought, in preference to any others, those 
priests who had not paid homage to the 
foreigners, Baini frequently sat in the con- 
fessional • eighteen hours a day. All his 
books and music, including the invaluable 
collection of Palestrina's works, scored by 
him, he bequeathed to the Minerva Monas- 
tery at Borne, where they will, at any rate, 
be well taken care of — perhaps, too well. 

Baini composed in a variety of styles, 
though his compositions are not numerous. 
A "Miserere" of his is played alternately 
with those of Allegri and Bach, during Pas- 
sion-week, in the Sixtine Chapel. It is an 
effective piece, but it proves how impossible 
it is for any one to - step entirely out of his 
own time. Although Baini lived almost ex- 
clusively in the world of old sacred music, 
having read but little modern music, and, 
perhaps, never having heard any performed, 
if I except that which, so to speak, is wafted 
to us through the atmosphere, the above 
" Miserere," which, so far as style goes, is, 
written in the strictest spirit, contains a num- 
ber of passages revealing the nineteenth cen- 
tury even to a person who is not a musician. 
Baini never referred, however, to his own 
compositions, and the distinguished place 
assigned to his " Miserere " was the result of 
the profound impression produced by it, at 
a rehearsal in the Sixtine choir. Towards 
my attempts in Palestrina's style, the worthy 
man exhibited the most inexorable severity, 
and it was not till about the end of the win- 
ter that I suooeeded in writing a piece with 
which he was perfectly contented — I have 
preserved it as a memento of the pleasant 
days spent in Borne. After my return to 
Germany, I sent Baini a copy of the score of ' 
my Zerstorung Jerusalem*, and subsequently 
the scores of Mozart's Requiem and Mass in 
minor, as well as of Beethoven's Mass in C 
major. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
printing the letters I received from him. on 
the occasion, and I give them in their origi- 
nal text. On every account is it impossible 
for me to translate' them. By publishing the 
first letter, I may appear desirous of sound- 
ing my own praises — but I take the step with 
the consciousness that all I want is by his 
kind words, too flattering though they are 
for me, to complete the too imperfeot picture 
of one I so respect. Here they are: 

" Pregiatissimo Signore ed amico, final- 
men te per mezzo del Sr Pittore e Bitrat- 

tista ho saputo la di lei dimora in cotesta sua 
patria, onde mi reco a dovere di diriggerle 
questa mia non solo per ringraziarla del gra- 
ditissimo dono che mi favon nella Partitura 
del suo Oratorio, La Distruzione di Gerusa- 
lemme, ma eziando per rallegrarmene seco 
lei avendovi arnmirato i bellissimi Cori mag- 



istrali e degnr tanto ' dalle di Lei artistiche 
cogni/.ioni, quanto del moltissimo genio che 
vi dornina per ogni dove. Jo la prego in 
nome della buona musica di non lasciare 
oziosi i talenti de' quali 1'ha abbondante- 
mente fornito la generosa man del Creatore, 
ma facendoli fruttare al fine nobile in reso da 
Dio, sottenere col suo esempio e con la sna 
opera ilicadente buon gusto e la quasi perdu- 
"tafilosofia musicale. Tanto oso sperare dalT 
amore, che, quando ho avuto il bene di avvi- 
cinarla, ho costantemente in lei riconosciuto 
per ogni maniera di verita. 

" La supplicoj etc " 

After the introduction, the second letter 
runs thus: 

" Beniamo alio splendido dono, che mi hai 
con tanta generosita favorito, onde farm! am- 
mirare le bellezze musicali della Germania 
sagra. H Sig. Marstalla (Marstaller) Console ] 
di Prussia non era ancor giunto in Boma e 
fu prevenuto dalle di Lei pregiatissima di 
partecipazione: circa la meta di Ottobre e poi 
venuto e per mezzo d'un impiegato dell' Am- 
bascia Austriaca di mia conoscenza mi ha re- 
oapitato il di Lei regalo, cioe la Partitura del 
famoso Requiem di Mozart, la belhssima 
Messa in C molle dello stesso Autore e la 
Messa del capriccioso Beethoven piena di 
ascenzioni pindariche felicemente condotte. 
La lingrazio sommamente e lamia collezione 
andra quindi in poi superba per il dono e per 
la memoria del donatore. La prego, etc. 
" Giuseppe Baini." 

This worthy man died in the year 1844. 
His death was not merely a heavy loss for. 
the Sixtine Chapel; it was an irreparable one. 
His works and his name will live forever in 
the history of music. 

THE MISSI ON O F CENIU 3. 

A TALE OP ART. 



BY MBS. E. F. ELLETT. 



(concluded.) 

The opera of " Leonore " was presented at' 
Pr gue; it met with but indifferent success. . 
At Vienna, however, it c mma ded unbound- 
ed applause. Several alterations had been 
made in it; the composer had written a new 
overture, and the finale of the first act; he 
had suppressed a duo and trio of some im- 
portance, and made other improvements and 
retrenchments. Not small was his triumph: 
at the favorable decision of the Viennese 
public. A new turn seemed to be given to 
hi 8 mind; he revolved thoughts of future 
conquests over the same portion of 'the realm 
of art; he no longer questioned his own spir- 
it. It was a crisis in the artist's life, and 1 
might have lesulted in his choice of a differ- 
ent career from that in which he has won un- 
dying fame., 

Beethoven sat alone in his study; there 
was a light knock at the door. He replied 
with a careless "come in," without looking 
up from his work. He was engaged in re- 
vising the lost scenes of his opera. 

The visitor walked to the table, and stood 
there a few moments unobserved. Probably 
the artist took him for one of his brothers; 
but on looking up, he started with indescrib- 
able surprise. The unknown friend of his 
youth stood beside him. 

" So, you have kept your word," said the 
composer, when he had recovered from his 
first astonishment; " and now I pray you sit 
down, and tell me with whom I have the 



honor of having '< formed "acquaintance in oso 
remarkable a manner." 

" My name is of no importance, iaft itfnlay 
or may not prove known to you," replied the 
stranger. "I am your good genius, if my 
counsel does you-good;if tot, I wtould pre- 
fer to take an obscure place among your dis- . 
appointed friends. " 

There was a tone of grave rebuke in what 
his visitor said; "that perplexed and annoyed 
the artist. It struck him that there was af- 
fectation in this assumption of mystery; and 
he observed coldly: ; ■', ,*: 

" I shall not attempt, of course, to deprive 
you of your incognito; but if you assume it 
for the sake of effect, I would merely give 
you to understand that I am not prone to 
listen to anonymous advice. " 

"Oh, that you would listen," said the 
stranger, sorrowfully shaking his head, " to 
the pleadings of your better nature !" 

"What do you mean ?" demanded Beetho- 
ven, starting up. 

" Ask your own heart. If that acquit you, 
I have nothing to say. • I leave you 'then, to 
the glories of your new career; to .the popu- 
lar applause, to your triumphs, to your re- 
morse." 

The composer was silent a- few moments, 
and appeared agitated. At last he said: "I 
know not your reasons for this' mystery, but 
whatever they may be I will honor them. I 
entreat you to speak frankly. You -do not 
approve my present undertaking ?" 

" Frankly, I do not. Your genius lies not 
this way:" and he raised some of the leaves 
of the opera music. 

" How know you that ?" asked 'the artist, a 
little mortified. ' ' You, perhaps, despise the 
opera ?" 

"I' do not.' riove it, I honor it; I honor 
the noble creations of those great masters 
who have excelled in it. But you,- my friend, 
ore beckoned to a higher, a holier path." 

"How know you that?" repeated Bee- 
thoven, and this time his voice faltered. 

' ' Because I know you; because I know the 
aspiration of your genius; because I know 
the misgivings that pursue you in the midst 
of your success; the self-reproach that you 
suffer to be stifled in the clamor of popular 
praise. Even now, in the midst of your tri- 
umph, yon are haunted by the consciousness 
that you are not fulfilling the true mission of 
the artist." 

His piercing words were winged with truth 
itself. Beethoven buried his face in Ms 
hands. 

"I once predicted your elevation, your 
world-wide fame," continued the stranger, 
"for I saw you sunk in despondency, and 
knew that your spirit must be aroused — to 
bear up against trial. You stand now on the 
verge of a more dreadful abyss. You are in 
danger of making 'the gratification of your 
own pride, .instead of the fulfillment of Hea- 
ven's will, the aim, the goal of your life's 
efforts. " 

"Oh, never," cried the artist, "with you 
to guide me." 

" We shall meet no more. I watched over 
you in boyhood;. I have now come from re- 
tirement to give you my last warning; hence- 
forth I shall observe your course in silence. 
And I shall not go unrewarded. I know too 
well the noble spirit that ' burns in your 
breast ! You will— yes — you will fulfill your 
mission; your glory from this time shall rest 
on a basis of immortality. You shall be hail- 
ell the benefactor of humanity; and the spir- 
itual joy you prepare for others shall return 
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ta you in full, measure, pressed dawn, and 
running, over." 

The artist's kindling features showed that 
he responded to the enthusiasm of his visit- 
or; but lw answered not., 

" And now farewell. But remember, be- 
fore you oaii accomplish this holy mission, 
you must he baptized with a baptism of fire. 
The -tones that, are to, agitate; and stir up to 
revolution the, powers of, the human soul, 
coma.not forth from. an unruffled breast, but 
from, the .depths of a sorely- wrung and tried 
spirit. . You must steal the triple Same from 
heaven; and it will. 'first consume the peace 
of- your own being. Bemember this — and 
droop, not when,, the, hour of. trial comes! 
Farewell.!" : \'" .'"' ' , '" ' 

The stranger crossed his. hands over Bee- 
thovenls head, and, as if, mentally invoking 
a blessing; folded him, in his embrace, and 
departed. The artist made no effort to fol- 
low him. Deep and bitter were the thoughts. 
that ..moved within him;, and he remained 
leaning his head on the table in silent reve- 
rie, ,or walking the room with rapid and ir- 
regular steps, for many hours. At length 
the struggle was over; pale, but composed, 
he took up the sheets of his opera and threw 
them. , carelessly into his desk. His next 
work, " Christ in the Mount of Olives," at- 
tested the high and firm resolve of his mind, 
sustained by its self-reliance, and indepen- 
dent of popular applause or disapprobation. 
His great symphonies, which carried the 
fame of, the composer to its highest point, 
displayed the same triumph of religious prin- 
ciple. 



Once more, we find Beethoven, in the ex- 
treme decline of life. In one of the most ob- 
scure and narrow streets in Vienna, on the 
third floor of a gloomy-jlooking house, was 
nowithe abode of the gifted artist. For many 
weary and. wasting years he had been the 
prey of a cruel malady, thatdefiea the power 
of medicine for its cure, and reduced him to 
a state of utter helplessness. His ears had 
been long closed to the music that owed its 
birth, to nia. genius; it was long since he had 
heard a human voice. 

In the melancholy solitude to which he 
now condemned himself, he received visits 
from but few of his friends, and those at rare 
intervals. Society.seemed a burthen to him. 
let he persisted in ; his labors, and continued 
to compose, notwithstanding his deafness, 
those undying works' which commanded for 
him the homage ot Europe. 

Proofs of this feeling, and of the unfor- 
gptten affection of those who knew his worth, 
reached him m his retreat from time to time. 
Now it was a medal struck at Paris, and 
bearing his features; nowit was a new piano, 
the gift of some amateurs in London; at an- 
other time, some honorary title decreed him, 
by the authorities 01 Vienna, or a diplomacy 
of membership of some distinguished musi- 
cal society. All these moved him not, for 
he had outlived his taste for the honors of 
man's bestowing. . What, could they, what 
.could even, the certainty that he had won im- 
mortal fame, do to soften the anguish of his 
malady, from which he looked alone to death 
asii relief. 

"They, wrong me who call me stern or 
misanthropic," said he to his brother, who 
came in March, 1827, to pay him a visit. 
"God knoweth how I love my fellow-men ! 
Has. not my life been theirs? Have I not 
struggled ' with temptation, trial and suffer- 
ings .from, my. boyhood till now, for their 



sokes ? and.now, if I no, longer mingle among 
them, is it not because my cruel infirmity 
unfits me for their companionship ? "When 
my fearful doom of separation from the rest 
of the human race is forced upon my heart, 
do I not writhe with terrible agony, and wish 
that my end were come ? And why, brother, 
have I lived, to drag out so wretdbed an ex- 
istence ? Why have I not succumbed' ere 
now ! 

" I will tell you, brother. A soft and gen- 
tle hand — it was that of Art — held me" back 
from the abyss. I could not quit the world 
before I had produced all — had done-all that 
I was -appointed to do! When my mission 
is accomplished, then thrice welcome death ! 
I have been guided through life by Patience, 
the hand-maiden of Truth: I will go with her 
even to the footstool, of the Eternal" 

The servant of the house entered and gave 
Beethoven a large sealed package directed to 
himself; he opened it; it contai ed a magni- 
ficent collection of the works of Handel, with 
a few fines stating that it was a dying bequest 

to the composer,, from the Count di N . 

He it was who had been the unknown coun- 
sellor" of Beethoven's youth and manhood; 
and the arrival of this posthumous present 
seemed to assure the artist that his own close 
of life was crowned with the approval of his 
friend. It was as if a seal had been set on 
that approbation, and the friendship of two 
noble spirits. It seemed like the dismissal 
of Beethoven from all further toil. Could it 
be that nothing more remained i*or him to 
accomplish on earth ? 

The old man stooped his face over the pa- 
pers; tears fell upon them, and he breathed 
a silent prayer. After a few moments he 
arose, and said somewhat wildly: " We have 
not walked to-day, Earl; let us go forth. 
This confined air suffocates me. " 

The wind was howling violently without; 
the rain beat in gusts against the windows; 
it was a bitter night. The brother wrote on 
a slip of paper, and handed it to Beethoven. 

"A storm ! — well — I have walked in many 
a storm, and I like it better than the biting 
melancholy that preys upon me here in my 
solitary room. O, how I loved the storm 
once; my spirit danced with joy when the 
winds blew fiercely, and the tall trees rocked 
aud the sea lashed itself into fury. It was all 
music to me; alas, there is no music now so 
loud that I can hear it. 

"Do you remember the last time that I 
led the orchestra in the concert at Von 

's ? Ah ! you were not there; but I 

heard— yes — by leaning my breast against 
the instrument. When some one asked me 
how I heard, I replied: ' J'entends avecmes 
entrailles.' " 

Disturbed by his nervous restlessness, the 
aged composer went t > the window, and 
opened it with trembling hands. The wind 
blew aside his white locks, and cooled his 
feverish forehead. 

" I have one fear," he said, turning to his 
brother, and slightly shuddering, '.'that 
haunts me at times. It is the fear of pover- 
ty. Look at this meanly-furnished room, 
that single lamp, my meager fare; and yet, 
all these cost money, aud my little wealth is 
daily consumed. Think of the misery of an 
old man, helpless and deaf, without the 
means' of subsistence !" 

" Have you not your pension secure ?" 

" It depends on the bounty of those who 
bestowed it; and the favor of p inces is ca- 
pricious. Then again, it was given on con- 
ditipn I remained in the territory of Austria, | 



at the time the King of Westphalia offered 
me the place of Chapel master at Cassel. 
Alas ! I cannot bear the restriction. I must 
travel, brother. I must leave the city." 

" You leave Vienna ?" exclaimed his broth- 
er, in utter amazement, looking at the feeble 
old man whose limbs could scarcely bear him 
from one street to another. Then reoollect- 
ing himself, he wrote down his question. 

" Why ? Because I am restless and un- 
happy. I have no peace, Karl ! Is it not 
the chafing of the unchained s° irit, that pants 
to be free, and to wander through God's lim- 
itless universe ? Alas ! she is built up in a 
wall of clay, and not a sound can penetrate 
her gloomy dungeon ." 

Overcome by his feelings, the old man 
bowed his head on his brother's shoulder, 
and wept bitterly. Karl saw that the delir- 
ium which sometimes accompanied his par- 
oxysms of illness, had clouded his faculties. 

The malady increased. The sufferer's eyes 
were glazed; he grasped his brother's hand 
with a tremulous pressure. 

"Karl ! Karl ! I pardon you the evil you 
did me in childhood. Pray for me, broth- 
er !" cried the failing voice of the artist. 

His brother supported him to the sofa, 
and called for assistance. In an hour the 
room was filled with the neighbors and 
Mends of the dying man. He seemed grad- 
ually to be sinking into insensibility. 

Suddenly he revived; a bright smile illu- 
mined his whole face; his sunken eyes 
sparkled, " I shall hear in heaven ! " he mur- 
mured softly, and then sang in a low but 
distinct voice the lines from a hymn of his 
own: 

" Bruedert— neber 'm Sternenzclt, 
Muss ein lieber Voter wounon." „ 

In the lost faint tone of the music his gen- 
tle spirit passed away. 

Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, a good 
and generous man. Simple, frank, loyal to 
his principles, his life was spent in working 
out what he conceived his duty; and though 
his task was wrought in privation, in solitude 
and distress, though happiness was not his 
lot in this world, doth there not remain for 
him an eternal reward. 

The Viennese gave him a magnificent fu- 
neral. More than thirty thousand persons 
attended; the first musicians of the city ex- 
ecuted the celebrated funeral march com- 
posed by him, and played in his heroic sym- 
phony; the most famous poets and artists 
were pall-bearers, or carried the torches; 
Hummel, who had come from Weimar ex- 
pressly to see him, placed a laurel crown 
upon his tomb. Prague, Berlin, and all the 
principal cities of Germany paid honors to 
nis memory, and solemn. zed with pomp the 
anniversary of his death. Such was the dis- 
tinction heaped on the dust of him whose 
life had been one of suffering, and whose 
last years had been solitary, because he felt 
that his infirmities excluded him from hu- 
man brotherhood. 



Mayenoe. — A concert was given on the 
10th ult., under the direction of Herr F. 
Lux, in aid of the Freiligrath Fund. The 
performers were the members of the various 
vocal associations of the town, and the fol- 
lowing were among the pieces perform el: 
The Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis; a Hjmn 
for Male Voices, Duke Ernest; "Liedesirei- 
heit," Marschner; Overture Die Heimkehr, 
Mendelsshon; "Buhe in der Geliebten," F. 
Lux; and "Festgesang uu die Kunstler," 
Mendelssohn, ' 



